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advanced for any further operations. He retreated again
into Persia, and abandoned the city that he had won.
An even more notable siege occurred in the year 502.
King Kobad, the father of the yet mightier Chosroes I,
invested the city that autumn ; assailing it from the western
side (as Sapor had done before him), and employing similar
siege engines to those of his predecessor's days.* The
garrison caught the blows of his rams on reed mattresses
lowered from the ramparts, and greased the drawbridges
of his wooden towers so effectively that the stormers could
not cross. Also they employed " winged words " of such
* singular virulence and pungency as to scandalize even their
own historian, f He felt obliged to draw the line at " Lime-
house," though boiling oil and firebrands were fair. " If the
bishop had still been alive he would never have permitted
it; " and indeed when the women took to stripping them-
selves on the ramparts, and taunting the besiegers with their
inability to sack the place, we may grant that any bishop
would have had good cause to protest!
Kobad next " cast a mount " against the walls in the
manner of Sargon and Sennacherib ; a huge incline of
earth and brushwood to give his men access to the parapet.
The besieged breached their own wall under it, and secretly
drew away the core; propping the cavity with balks of
timber, and then filling it with combustibles. When the
assault began they fired their mine; and an hour or two
later the mound collapsed beneath the feet of the attacking
columns, precipitating the luckless stormers into the blazing
furnace below.J
* The science of war has made little progress in these parts since the
days of the Assyrians. To this day a Kurdish chieftain, when besieging
his rival's castle, will endeavour to force an entry by mining the walls
with picks.
f Zachariah of Mitylene.
t Chosroes employed the same device in his siege of Edessa a little later.
In this case the mine was fired prematurely and (lest the smoke should
betray them) the defenders pelted the mound with fireballs so that the
Persians never suspected that the real danger was under ground. Pre-
sently the fire got beyond all quenching, and the mound was destroyed
completely; the smoke of its burning being visible fifty miles away.
Such counter-strokes were rather dangerous, as sometimes the wal| itself
burst with the heat of the bonfire ; but the basalt walls of Amida were
doubtless pretty well inured